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Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 15th August, 
1769. The Duke of Wellington was born in the same month. “ Providence,” 
said Louis XVIII, “owed us that counterpoise (1).” - 
Birth »nd His family, though noble, had not been distinguished, and had 
Napoleon. suffered severely from misfortune. He was too great a man to at- 
tempt to derive distinction from any adventitious advantages which did not 
really belong to him, and could afford to discard all the lustre of patrician 
descent. When the Emperor of Austria endeavoured, after he became his 
son-in-law, to trace his connexion with some of the obscure Dukes of Tre- 
viso, he answered that he was the Rudolph of Hapsburg of his family ; and 
when the genealogists were engaged in deducing his descent from an ancient 
line of Gothic princes, he cut short their labours by declaring, that his patent 
of nobility dated from the battle of Montcnotte (2). 

His mother, who was distinguished by great beauty, and no common firm- 
ness and intrepidity of mind, shared in the fatigues and dangers of her hus- 
band during the civil dissensions which distracted the island at the lime of Ids 
birth, and had recently before been engaged in some expeditions on horse- 
back with him. His father died at the age of thirty-eight, of a cancer in the 
stomach, a complaint hereditary in his family, and which also proved fatal to 
Napoleon himself; but the want of paternal care was more than supplied by 
his mother, to whose early education and solicitude he, in after life, mainly 
ascribed his elevation (5). Though left a widow in the prime of life, his mother 
had already horn thirteen children, of whom five sons and three daughters 
survived their father. Site lived to see one of them wearing the crown of 
Charlemagne, and another seated on the throne of Charles V (A). 

On the day of his birth, being the festival of the Assumption, she had been 
at Church, and was seized with her pains during high mass. She was brought 
home hastily, and, as there was not lime to prepare a bed, laid upon a couch 
covered with tapestry representing the heroes of the Iliad, and there the fu- 
ture conqueror was brought into the world (5j. 

(1) Bour. i. 18 Sberer, 1. Las Cas. 137. (4) Las Cas. i. 117, 110, 120- O’Meara, ii. 100. 

(2) Las Cas. i. 108. 112. Bour. i. 23. D’Abr. ii. 376, 377. 

(3) “ My opinion,” said Nauolron, “ is, lliat ihe (5) D’Abr, ii. 377. Las Cas. i, 126. 
future good or bad conduct of a child depends cu* 

tirdy on the mother.”— O’M bah a, ii. 10Q. 
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In the years of infancy he exhibited nothing remarkable, excepting irrita- 
bility and turbulence of temper; but these qualities, as well as the decision 
with which they were accompanied, were so powerful, that they gave him 
the entire command of his eldest brother Joseph, a hoy of a mild and unas- 
suming character, who was constantly beaten, pinched, or tormented by 
the future ruler of the world. But even at that early period it was observed 
that he never wept when chastised ; and on one occasion, when he w as only 
seven years of age, having been suspected unjustly of a fault, and punished 
when innocent, he endured the pain, and subsisted in disgrace for three days 
on the coarsest food, rather than betray his companion, who w r as really in 
fault. Though his anger was violent, it was generally of short endurance, 
and his smile from the first was like a beam of the sun emerging from the 
clouds. But, nevertheless, he gave no indications of extraordinary capacity 
at that early age; and his mother was frequently heard to declare, that of all 
her children, he was the one whom she would least have expected to have 
attained any extraordinary eminence (1). 
lit. ST**' The winter residence of his father was usually at Ajaccio, the place 
hibiti' bis birth, w here there is still preserved the model of a cannon, 

in coAir., weighing about thirty pounds, the early plaything of Napoleon. 
But in summer the family retired to a dilapidated villa near the isle Sangui- 
niere, once the residence of a relation of his mother’s, situated in a romantic 
spot on the sea-shore. The house is approached by an avenue, overhung by 
the cactus and acacia, and other shrubs, which grow luxuriantly in a sou- 
thern climgte. It has a garden and a lawn, showing vestiges of neglected 
beauty, and surrounded by a shrubbery permitted to run to wilderness. 
There, enclosed by the cactus, the clematis, and the wild olive, is a singular 
and isolated granite rock, beneath which the remains of a small summer- 
house are still visible, the entrance to which is nearly closed by a luxuriant 
fig-tree. This was the favourite retreat of the young N'apoldon, who early 
showed a love of solitary meditation during the periods when the vacations 
at school permitted him to return home. We might suppose that there were 
perhaps formed those visions of ambition and high resolves, for which the 
limits of the world were ere long felt to be insufficient, did we not know that 
childhood can hardly anticipate the destiny of maturcr years; and that, in 
Cromwell’s words, a man never rises so high as when he does not know where 
his course is to terminate (2). 

Removed to At an early age he was sent to the Military School of Brienne. His 
‘ M r M - u’ r> character there underwent a rapid alteration. He became thought- 
hurh"r»c. Tul, studious, contemplative, and diligent in the extreme. His pro- 
ur tbe™. (iciency, especially in mathematics, was soon remarkable; but the 
quickness of his temper, though subdued, was not extinguished. On one oc- 
casion, having been subjected to a degrading punishment by his master, that 
of dining on his knees at the gale of the refectory, the mortification he expe- 
rienced was so excessive that it produced a violent vomiting and a universal 
tremor of the nerves (3). But in the games of his companions he was inferior 
to none in spirit and agility, and already began to evince, in a decided predi- 
lection for military pursuits the native bias of his mind. 

During the winter of 17S5-4, so remarkable for its severity, even in sou- 
thern latitudes, the amusements of the boys without doors were completely 



( 1 ) O'Abr. i. 49. 52, 04 Us Cm. i. 12«. 
(3) Beaton, 4, #. Scott, iii. 10. 



(3) Las Cas. i. 127. Bour. i. 22. 
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stopped. Napoleon proposed to his companions to beguile the weary hours » 
by forming intrenchments and bastions of snow, ■with parapets, ravelins, and 
horn-works. The little army was divided into two parties, one of which was 
intrusted with the attack, the other with the defence of the works; and the 
mimic war was continued for several weeks, during which fractures and 
wounds were received on both sides. On another occasion, the wife of the 
porter of the school, well known to the toys for the fruit which she sold, 
having presented herself at the door of their theatre to be allowed to, see the 
Death of Caesar, which was to he played by the youths, and been refused an 
entrance, the serjeant at the door, induced by the vehemence of her manner, 
reported the matter to the young Napoleon, who was the officer in command 
on the occasion. “Remove that woman, who brings here the license of 
camps,” said the future ruler of the Revolution (t). 

It was the fortune of the school at Bricnne at this time to possess among its 
scholars, besides Napoleon, another boy, who rose to the highest eminence 
in the Revolution, Pichegru, afterwards conqueror of Holland. He was se- 
veral years older than Napoleon, and instructed him in the elements of ma- 
thematics and the four first rules of arithmetic. Pichegru early perceived the 
firm character of his little pupil ; and when, many years afterwards, he had 
embraced the Royalist Party, and it was proposed to him to sound NapoMon, 
then in the command of the army of Italy, he replied, “ Don’t waste time 
■ upon him : I have known him from his infancy ; his character is inflexible ; 
he has taken his side? and will never swerve from it.” The fate of these two 
illustrious men afterwards rose in painful contrast to each other : Pichegru 
was strangled in a dungeon when NapolAou was ascending the throne of 
France (2). » '. ‘ ; 1 *V 

The speculations of Napoldon at this time were more devoted to political 
than military subjects. His habits were thoughtful and solitary; and his con- 
versation, even at that early age, was so remarkable for its reflection and 
energy, that it attracted the notice of the Abbe Raynal, with whom he fre- 
quently lived in vacations, and who discoursed with him on government, 
legislation, and the relations of commerce. He was distinguished by his Ita- 
lian complexion, his piercing look, and the decided style of his expression : a 
peculiarity which frequently led to a vehemence of manner, which rendered 
him not generally popular with his school-fellows. The moment their play- 
time arrived, he flew to the library of the school, where he read with avidity the 
historical works of the ancients, particularly Polybius, Plutarch, and Arrian. 
His companions disliked him, on accouu t of his not joining their games at these 
hours, and frequently rallied him on his name and Corsican birth. He often 
said to Bourricnne, his earliest friend, with much bitterness, — “ I hate these 
French — I will do them all the mischief in my power.” Notwithstanding this, 
bis animosity had nothing ungenerous in it; and wlieu he was intrusted, in 
his turn, with the enforcing of any regulation which was infringed, he pre- 
ferred going to prison to informing against the young delinquents (3). 

Though his progress at school was respectable, it was not remarkable; and 
the notes transmitted to government in 1784, exhibited many other young 
men, much more distinguished for their early proficiency — a circumstance 
frequently observable in those who ultimately rise to greatness. In the pri- 
vate instructions communicated to government by the masters of the 

(3) Bour. i. 37, 33, 33, 33. Lai Cal. i. 136. 
D’Abr.i. 111. 



(0 Bour. i. 25, 28. 

(2) Las Cas. i. 128, 131. O’Meara, i. 240. 
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school, he was characterised as of a “ domineering, imperious, and head- 
strong character (1).” 

During the vacations of school, he returned in general to Corsica; where 
he gave vent to the ardour of his mind, in traversing the mountains and 
valleys of that romantic island, and listening to the tales of feudal strife and 
family revenge by which its inhabitants are so remarkably distinguished. 
The celebrated Paoli, the hero of Corsica, accompanied him in some of these 
excursions, and explained to him on the road the actions which he had 
fought, and the positions which be had occupied during his struggle for the. 
independence of the island. The energy and decision of his young compa- 
nion, at this period, made a great impression on that illustrious man. “ Oh 
Napoleon!” said he, “you do not resemble the moderns— you belong onlv 
to the heroes of Plutarch (2)”. 3 J 



ib-Tcoi'c , Al ,he age of fourleen . he was sent from the school of Brienne to 
■Ti£!r ‘,. e Lc ° lc m,l,Uire al 1>aris i for the completion of his military slu- 
infr, me dies. He had not been long there, when he was so much struck 
Arm,. With the luxurious habits in which the young men were then 

brought up, that he addressed an energetic memorial to the governor on the 
subject, strongly urging, that instead of having footmen and grooms to wait 
upon their orders, they should be taught to do every thing for themselves 
and inured to the hardships and privation which awaited them in real war- 
fare. lu the year 1 785, at the age of sixteen, he received a commission in a 
regiment of artillery, and was soon promoted to the rank of tirst lieutenant 
in a corps quartered at Valence. Shortly after, he gave a proof of the varied 
subjects which occupied his mind, by writing a History of Corsica and an 
Essay for a prize, proposed by the Abbe Ilaynal, on the “ Institutions most 
likely to contribute to Public Happiness.” The prize was adjudged to the 
young soldier. These productions, as might have been expected, were dis- 
tinguished by the revolutionary doctrines then generally prevalent, and very 
different from his maturer speculations. The essay was recovered by Talley- 
rand after Napoleon was on the throne ; but the moment the Emperor saw’il 
he threw it into the flames (3). 

"r\h h “" c Al *k‘ s l )crio11 ’ Napoleon was generally disliked by his compa- 
nions : he was considered as proud, haughty, and irascible- but 
with the few whose conversation he valued, and whose friendship he chose 
to cultivate, he was even then a favourite, and high expectations began 
to be formed of the future eminence to which he might rise. Ilis powers 
of reasoning were already remarkable; his expressions lucid and ener- 
getic; Ins knowledge and information immense, considering his years and 
the opportunities of study w hich lie had enjoyed. Logical accuracy was the 
great characteristic of his mind; and his subsequent compositions have 
abundantly proved, that if he had not become the lirst conqueror, he w ould 
have been one of the greatest writers, as he assuredly was one of the nro- 
feundest thinkers of modern limes (-ij. 1 

His ligure, always diminutive, was at that period thin and meagre in the 
highest degree; a circumstance which rendered his appearance somewhat 
ridiculous, when he lirst assumed the military dress. Mademoiselle Permon, 
afterwards Duchess of Abrantes, one of his earliest female acquaintances, and 
who afterwards became one of the most brilliant wits of the Imperial court 



(f) low. i. 37 , 38. 

(2; Las Cm. i. 136. ir. 348. 



(3) O'Meara, ii. 1(58, IC9. Las Cas. i. 43, 136, 14 1 . 
Bour,i. 44, D'Abr. i. 76. 

, (4)^D’Abr.t, ill, Los Gas. i. I4j> r | 4 |. ^ 
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mentions, that he came to their house, on the day on ■which he first put on 
his uniform, in the highest spirits, as is usual with young men on such an 
occasion ; but her sister, two years younger than herself, who had just left her 
boarding-school, was so struck with his comical appearance, in the enormous 
boots which were at that period worn by the artillery, that she immediately 
burst into an immoderate (it of laughter, saying, he resembled nothing so 
much as Puss in Boots. The stroke told ; the libel was too true not to be felt : 
but Napoleon soon recovered his good-humour, and a few days afterwards, 
presented her with an elegantly bound copy of Puss in Boots, as a proof that 
he retained no rancour for her raillery (1). 

"hen the Revolution broke out, he adhered, like almost all the 
ouwor'iiTr y oun K officers of a subaltern rank, to the popular side, and con- 
Resolution tinued a warm patriot during the whole time of the Constituent 
Assembly. But, on the appointment of the Legislative Assembly, he has 
himself declared that his sentiments underwent a rapid change ; and he soon 
imbibed, under the Reign of Terror, that profound hatred of the Jacobins, 
which his subsequent life so strongly evinced, and which he never, even for 
the purposes of ambition, made any attempts to disguise. It was his fortune 
to witness both the mob which inundated the Tuilcries on the 20th June, 
and that which overturned the throne on the iOlh August; and on both he 
strongly expressed his sense of the ruinous consequences likely to arise from 
the want of resolution in the government. No man knew better the conse- 
quences of yielding to popular clamour, or how rapidly it is checked by 
proper firmness in the depositaries of power : from the weakness shown on 
the 20th June, he predicted the disastrous effects which so speedily followed 
on the next great revolt of the populace. When he saw the monarch, in obe- 
dience to the rabble, put on the red cap, his indignation knew no bounds. 
“ How on earth,” he exclaimed, “ could they let those wretches enter the 
palace! They should have cut down four or five hundred with grape-shot, 
and the rest would speedily have taken to flight (2). 

The first military exploit of Napoldon was in his native country. 
Conic*. The disturbances in Corsica having led the revolutionary forces 
into that island, he was dispatched from Bastia, in spring 1793, to surprise 
his native city of Ajaccio, and succeeded in making himself master of a tower 
called the Torre di Capitcllo, in its vicinity, where he Was shortly afterwards 
besieged, and compelled to evacuate it (5). His talents, and the high charac- 
ter which he had received from the masters of the military academy, soon, 
however, led to a more important employment. At the siege of Toulon, the 
command of the artillery, after the operations had advanced a considerable 
length, was intrusted to his direction, and he soon communicated a new im- 
pulse to the hitherto languishing progress of the siege. By his advice, the 
attack was changed from the body of the place to the forts on the Hauteur de 
Grasse , and on the Mountain of Karon, which proved so successful, that the 
siege, which before his arrival was on the point of being abandoned in des- 
pair, was speedily crowned with complete success. During this operation he 
was first struck by the firmness and intrepidity of a young corporal of arlil- 
lery, whom he immediately recommended for promotion. Having 
Tooion. occasion to send a despatch from the trenches, he called for some 
person who. could write, that he might dictate the order. A young soldier 

(1) n’Abr. i. 113. ( 3 ) Unison, 4. Sooli, lit. 3J. 

(2) l’ooivi. 4‘J. I .as i. 14 $, 
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stepped from the ranks, and resting the paper on the breastwork, began to 
write as he dictated, when a shot from the enemy’s batteries struck the 
First ar- ground close to him, and covered the paper with earth. “Thank 
SSTS5 you,” said the soldier ; “ we shall have no occasion for sand on 
.nd Dim* this page.” Napoleon asked him what he could do for him. “Every 
thing,” replied the young private, blushing with emotion, and touching his 
left shoulder with his hand ; “ you can turn this worsted into an epaulet.” 
A few days after, Napoleon sent for the same soldier to order him to recon- 
noitre in the enemy’s trenches, and recommended that he should disguise 
himself, for fear of his being discovered. “Never,” replied he. “ Do you take 
me for a spy? I will go in my uniform, though I should never return.” And 
in effect he set out instantly, dressed as he was, and had the good fortune 
to return unhurt. Napoleon immediately recommended him for promotion, 
and never lost sight of his courageous secretary, lie was Jc.not, afterwards 
Marshal of France, and Duke of Abrantes (1). 

On another occasion, an artilleryman having been shot while loading a gun, 
he took up the dead man’s ramrod, and with his own hands served the 
piece for a considerable lime. He first took notice, at the same siege, of ano- 
ther young soldier named Duroc, whom he never afterwards lost sight of, 
made Marshal of the Palace, and ever treated with the most unlimited con- 
fidence, till he was killed by his side on the field of Bautzen. Duroc loved 
Napoleon for himself, and possessed, perhaps, a larger share of his confidence 
than any of his other generals; and none knew so well, in after years, how- 
to let the first ebullitions of the imperial wrath escape without producing 
fatal effects, and allowing the better judgment of his sovereign to resume its 
sway in cooler moments (2). 

The reputation which Napoh ! on acquired from the successful issue of this 
siege was very great. All the generals, representatives, and soldiers, who had 
heard the advice which he gave at the councils, three months before the 
capture of the town, and witnessed his activity at the works, anticipated a 
future career of glory to the young officer. Dugommier wrote to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in these words : — “Reward and promote that young 
man ; for, if you are ungrateful towards him, he will raise himself alone (3). 
» *Dum«r- d This success procured for Napolt'on the command of the artillery 
Mon-, of the army of Italy during the campaign of 1794. Dumerbion, who 
timn Aip*. was advanced in years, submitted all the operations to a council 
of younger officers, among whom Napoldon and Masscna soon acquired a 
decided lead ; and (lie former, from the force of superior talents, gradually 
came to direct the whole operations of the campaign; and it was his abi- 
lity which procured for the French armies the capture of Saorgia, the Col di 
Tende, and all the higher chain of the Maritime Alps. These successes awak- 
ened in his ardent mind those lofty visions of ambition which he was so soon 
destined to realize; one night, in June 1794, he spent on the summit of the 
Col di Tende, from whence at sunrise he beheld with delight the blue plains 
of Italy, already to his prophetic eye the theatre of glorious achievement (4). 

In July 1794, Napoldon was sent by the Commissioners of theConven- 

(|) ftochcss d’Abr. ii. 191. Las Cas. I. 1G6. Nop. bad attached himself,— lie Is one of those men of 
i. 10. 13* whom nature is sparing, and whom she does net 

So strongly did Napoleon’s character impress throw upon the earth hut with centuries l*ctween 
Junot at that time, that he quitted his regiment to tbeui.” .[ O' A hr. ii. 193 I-u* C*s. >• 165 ] 
devote himself to his fortunes as aide-de-camp, .and (2) l-us Cas. ii. 156, 157. Scott, iii. 35. 

wrote to his father in 1794, in answer to his ruqui- (3) Nap. iii. 15 
ries, what sort of young man he was to whom he (4) Nap. iii. 26* 31- 
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s. "' to tion to Genoa upon a secret mission, in which he was connected with 
n..T. si- Robespierre’s brother, then intrusted with the supreme command 
iuMMMC at Toulon. This mission saved his life; the younger Robespierre, 
for whom, at that period, lie had conceived the highest admiration, earnestly 
entreated Napoldon to accompany him to Paris, whither he was returning to 
support bis brother; but he was inflexible in his refusal. Had he yielded, he 
would infallibly have shared the fate of both ; and the destinies of Europe 
would have been changed. As it was, he was exposed, from his connexion 
with these leaders, to no inconsiderable dangers even on bis Italian mission. 
Within a month .after, he was, in consequence of the fall of Robespierre, ar- 
rested by the new commissioners, whom the Thermidorien party sent out to 
the army of Italy, and made a narrow escape with his life, lie addressed, in 
mb au 3 . 1 . consequence, an energetic remonstrance to the commissioners, 
remarkable for the strong sense, condensed thought, and powerful expression 
which it contains; while his friend Junot was so penetrated with grief at his 
aotb auk. misfortune, that he wrote to the commissioners, protesting his in- 
nocence, and imploring to be allowed to share his captivity. It was attended 
f»rS rn * 10 complete success; a fortnight afterwards, he was provisio- 

lMh'scpt. nally set at liberty, and immediately returned to Paris. He was 
there offered a command in la Vendee; and, having declined it, he was de- 
prived of his rank as a general officer, and reduced to private life (1). 

The period which now intervened from the dismissal of Napoleon to the 
attack of the Sections on the Convention, in October 1795, he has himself 
described as the happiest in his life (2). Living almost without money, on the 
bounty of his friends, in codec-houses and theatres, his ardent imagination 
dwelt incessantly on the future; and visions floated across his mind, tinged 
with those bright colours in which the eye of youthful genius arrays the path 
of life, — a striking proof of the dependence of happiness on the mind itself, 
and the slight influence which even the greatest external success has in re- 
plenishing the secret fountains from which the joys or sorrows of existence 
are drawn. During these days of visionary romance, he dwelt with peculiar 
pleasure on his favourite idea of repairing to Constantinople and offering his 
services to the Grand Signior, under the impression that things were too 
stable in the Western World, and that it was in the East alone that those 
great revolutions were to be effected, w hich at once immortalize the names of 
their authors. He even went so far as to prepare, and address to the French 
government, a memorial, in which he offered, with a few officers, who were 
willing to follow his fortunes, to go to Turkey, to organize its forces against 
Russia ; a proposal which, if acceded to, would probably have changed the 
fate of the world. This impression never forsook him through life; it was, 
perhaps, the secret motive of the expedition to Moscow ; and, even after all 
the glories of his subsequent career, he looked back with regret to these early 
visions (3) ; and, when speaking of Sir Sidney Smith and the check at Acre, 
repeatedly said — “ That man made me miss my destiny.” 

Hi. .ir.mutc- So low, however, were the fortunes of the future Emperor fallen 
i her.. at that period, that he was frequently indebted to his friends for a 
meal, which he could not afford to purchase himself. His brother Lucicn and 
he brought the black breatl received in their rations to Madame Bourricnnc, 
and received in exchange loaves of white flour, which she had clandestinely, 

(I) Boor. i. 60. 61, 69, 70. Us Cas. 167. D'Abr. (3) O'Meara, it. 15S. Us Cas. 1. 172. Hour. i. 
ii. 194. 72,76. 

, 12) O'Meara, ii. 135. 
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and at the hazard of her life, received during the law of the Maximum, from 
a neighbouring confectioner. At this period she lodged in a new house in the 
Rue des Marais. Napoleon was very anxious to hire, with the assistance of 
his uncle, afterwards Cardinal Fcsch, the one opposite. “With that house,” 
said he, “ the society of yourself, a few friends, and a cabriolet, I should be 
the happiest of men (1).” 

But another destiny awaited the young soldier. The approaching con- 
flict of the Convention with the Sections was the first circumstance which 
raised him from the obscurity into which he had recently fallen. Mis 
great abilities being known to several persons of influence in government, 
he was, on the first appearance of the approaching struggle, taken into 
the confidence of administration, and had been consulted by them for 
some months before the contest began. When the attack by Menou on the 
iwn-i™ the Section Le Pelletier failed, Napoleon was sent for. He found the 
oSfX 1 Convention in the utmost agitation; and measures of accommoda- 
ortThr°iith tion with the insurgents were already talked of, w hen his lirmness 
Vcudemiairc. and decision saved the government. He painted in such vivid co- 
lours the extreme peril of sharing the supreme authority between the mili- 
tary commander and three commissioners of the convention, that the com- 
mittee of public safety agreed to appoint Barras commander-in-chief, and 
Napoleon second in command. No sooner was this done than lie dispatched 
at midnight a chief of squadron, named Mcrat (2), with three hundred horse, 
to seize the park of artillery lying at Sablons. He arrived a few minutes be- 
fore the troops of the sections, who came to obtain them for the insurgents; 
and, by this decisive step, put at the disposal of government those formi- 
dable batteries, which, next day, spread death through the ranks of the na- 
tional guard, and, at one blow, extinguished the revolt. Barras declared in 
his report, that it was to Napoleon’s skilful disposition of the posts round the 
Tuilcries that the success of the day was owing; but he himself never ceased 
to lament, that his first success in separate'eommand should have been gained 
in civil dissension; and often said, in after times, that he would give many 
years of his life to tear that page from his history (5). 



(1) Bour. i. 76, 81, 86. , 

In those days Napoleon wore the grey great* 
coat, which has since become more celebrated than 
the white plume of Henry IV ; he had no gloves, 
for. as he said himself, they were a useless expense j 
his hoots, ill made, were seldom blackened ; his 
yellow visage, meagre connteriance, and severe 
physiognomy, gave as little indication of his future 
apfiearance, nshis fortunes did of his future destiny. 
.Salicetti had been the author of his arrest *• He 
did me all the mischief in his power," said Napo- 
leon ; “ hut my star would not permit him to pre- 
vail." [ D'Abr. i. 255, 256. ] So early had the idea 
of a brilliant destiny taken possession of his mind. 
He afterwards made a generous return to his enemy: 
Salicetti was ordered to he arrested by the Conven- 
tion after the condemnation of Romme, Jbc chief of 
the conspirators, and he was concealed in the house 
of the mother of the future Duchess of Abranles. 
Napoleon learned the secret iu consequence of a 
love intrigue between his valet and their maid ; but 
he concealed his knowledge, facilitated their escape, 
and sent a letter to his eueiny on the road, inform- 
ing him of the return be had made for his male- 
volence. f Ibid. 351 ] 

(2) ** Murat," said Napoleon, ** was a most sin- 
gular character. He loved, I may rather say, adored 
uie; with me lie was my right arm ; as without mo 
he was uothing. Order Murat lo attack and destroy 



four or five thousand men in such a direction, it 
was done in a moment ; leave him to himself, he 
was an imfteci/fe without judgment. In battle he was 
perhaps the bravest man in the world : his boiling 
courage carried him into the midst of the enemy, 
covered with plumes and glittering with gold ; how 
he escaped was a miracle, for, from being so distin- 
guished a mark, every one fired at him. The 
Cossacks admired him on account of his excessive 
bravery. Every day Murat was engaged in single 
combat with some of them, and returned with his 
sabre dripping with the blood of those he had 
slain. He was a Paladin in the field; but in the 
cabinet destitute of either decision or judgment." 
— O’Mr* **, ii. 96. 
f3) Bour. i. 90. 96- Nap. iii. 67, 74. 

Though not giftrd with the powers of popnlar 
oratory, Napoleon was not destitute of that ready 
talent which catches the idea most likely to divert 
the populace, and frequently disarms them even iu 
the moment of their greatest irritation. Whrtj in 
command at Paris, after the suppression of this 
revolt, he was frequently brought in collision with 
the people in a state of the utmost excitement : and 
on these occasions his presence of mind was as 
conspicuous as his humanity was admirable. Above 
a hundred families, during the dreadfnl famine 
which followed the suppression of the revolt of the 
Sections in the winter 1795— 6# were saved from 
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n«. m £hi, ^ ,e next event in Napoleon’s career was not less important on his 
Josephine. ultimate fortunes. On occasion of the general disarming of the 
inhabitants after the overthrow of the Sections, a boy of ten years of age came 
to request from Napoleon, as general of the interior, that his father’s sword, 
which had been delivered up, should be restored to him. His name was 
EuctNE Beaiharnais; and Napoleon was so much struck by his appearance, 
that he was induced not only to comply with (he request, but to visit his 
mother, Josephine Beauhamais. Her husband had been one of the most 
elegant dancers of his day, and from that quality was frequently honoured 
w'ith the hand of Marie Antoinette at the court balls. Napoleon, whose incli- 
nation already began to revert to the manners of the old regime, used to look 
around if the windows were closed, and say, “ Now' let us talk of the old 
court; let us make a tour to Versailles.” From thence arose the intimacy 
which led to his marriage with that lady, and ultimately placed her on the 
throne of France (f). 

ii.r history. Her history had been very remarkable. She was bom in the West 
:c?c r ™"‘' Indies; and it had early been prophesied, by an old negress, that 
iZuoMto? S ' IC should lose her first husband, be extremely unfortunate, but 
bc-pirrre. tlmt she should afterwards be greater than a queen (2). This pro- 
phecy, the authenticity of which is placed beyond a doubt, was fulfilled in 
the most singular manner, lfcr first husband, Alexander Beauhamais, a 
general in the army on the Rhine, had been guillotined during the Reign of 
Terror; and she herself, who was also imprisoued at the same time, was only 
saved from impending death by the fall of Robespierre. So strongly was the 
prophecy impressed on her mind, that, while lying in the dungeons of the 
Conciergerie, expecting every hour to be summoned to the revolutionary 
tribunal, she mentioned it to her fellow prisoners, and to amuse them, named 
some of them as ladies of the bedchamber; a jest which she afterwards lived 
to realize to one of their number (3). 



death by his beneficence, f D'Abr. ii. 28-j On one 
occasion, be was trying to appease a mob in a state 
of extreme irritation, when a fat woman, bursting 
from the throng, exclaimed, “ These wearers of 
epaulets, provided they fill their own skins, care 
not though the poor die of famine.”— My good 
woman,” said Napoleon, who at that time was ex- 
ceedingly thin, “ look at me, and say which of ua 
has fed the best.’* This at once tamed the laugh on 
his side, and he continued his route without inter* 
ruption. ( l.as Gas. ii. 173] 

(1) I as Cm. i. 173- ii. 190, 191. D'Abr. lit. 3M. 
Nap. i. 72- Scott, iii. 80. 

(2) The author heard this prophecy long before 
Napoleon's elevation to the throne, from the late 
Countess of Butli, and the Countess of Ancran, who 
were educated in the same convent with Josephine, 
aud had repeatedly heard her mention the circuin- 
stance in early youth. 

(3) Mein, de Josephine, par Mad. Crevier, i. 251, 
252, 253- Scott, Hi 82- Aofe. 

Josephine herself narrated this extraordinary 
passage in her life in the following terms 

“One morning the jailer entered the chamber 
where I slept with the Duchess d’Aiguillon and two 
Other ladies, and told me he was going to take my 
mattress to give it to another prisoner. ‘ Why,’ said 
Madame d'Aiguillon, eagerly, * will not Madaine de 
Beauhamais obtain a betterone ?*— • No, no,’ replied 
he, with a fiendish smile, ‘ she will have no need of 
cme ; for she is about to be led tu the Couciergcrie, 
and thence to the guillotine.’ 

“ At these words my companions in misfortune 



uttered piercing shrieks. I consoled them as well as 
1 could ; and at length, worn out with tVeir eternal 
lamentations, I told them that their grief was nt- 
terly unreasonable; that not only ( should not die, 
but live to be Quern of France. • W by, then, do 
you not name your maids of honour V said Madame 
d'Aiguillon, irritated at such expressions at such 
a moment * Very true,’ said 1 ; * I did not think of 
thut;— well, my dear, 1 make you one of them.’ Opon 
this the tears of these ladies fell apace, for they ne- 
ver doubted I was mad. But the truth was, 1 waa 
not gifted with any extraordinary courage, but in- 
ternally persuaded of the truth of the oracle. 

“ Madame d'Aiguillon soon after became unwell, 
and 1 drew her towards the window, which 1 opened 
to admit through the liars a little fresh air I there 
perceived a poor woman who knew us, and who was 
making a number of signs, which I at first could 
not understand. She constantly held up her gown 
( mbe ) ; and seeing that she had some object in 
view, 1 called out ' rob*,' to which she answered 

* yes.’ -She then lifted up a stone ond put it in her 
lap, which she lifted up a second time; I called out 

• pierre, { upon which she evinced the greatest joy at 
perceiving that her signs were understood. Join- 
ing, then, the stone to her robe, she eagerly imitated 
the motion of cutting off the neck, and immediately 
began to dancr, and evined the most extravagant 
joy. This singular- pantomime awakened in our 
minds o vague hope that possibly Robespierre might 
be no more, 

“At tbis moment, when wc were floating between 
hope and fear, we beard a great noise in the cof- 
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h<t fimrsc* Josephine possessed all the qualities Dtted to excite admiration; 
graceful in her manners, affectionate in her disposition, elegant in 
her appearance, she was qualified both to awaken the love, and form 
the happiness of the young general, whose fate was now united with her 
own. Her influence in subsequent times, when placed on the throne, was 
never exerted but for the purposes of humanity; and if her extravagance 
sometimes amounted to a fault, it was redeemed by the readiness with which 
she gave car to the tale of suffering. Napoleon himself said, after he had 
tasted of all the greatness of the world, that the chief happiness he had known 
in life had flowed from her affection (1). 

Mari .« lur, In the first instance, however, motives of ambition combined 
“Hr rom"" w ith a softer feeling to fix Napoleon’s choice ; madamc Bcauharnais 
had formed an intimacy in prison with Madame Fonlenoy, theclo- 
■“'J'- quent and beautiful friend of Tallien : and she was an acknowledged 
favourite of liarras, at that period the leading character of the Directory, 
though, with his usual volatility, he was not sorry of an opportunity of esta- 
blishing her in marriage with the young general (2) ; and his influence, after 
the fall of Robespierre, promised to be of essential importance to the rising 
officer. He married her on the 9th March, 1790; he himself being in the 
twenty-sixth, and she in the twenty-eighth year of her age. At the same 
time, he laid before the Directory a plan for the Italian campaign, so remark- 
able for its originality and genius, as to attract the especial notice of the illus- 
trious Carnot, then minister at war. The united influence of these tw r o 
directors, and the magnitude of the obligation with Napoleon had conferred 
upon them, prevailed. With Josephine he received the command of the 
Italian armies; and, twelve days after, set out for the Alps, taking with him 
two thousand louis-d’or for the use of the army, the whole specie which the 
treasury could furnish. The instructions of the Directory were, to do all in 
his power to revolutionize I’iemont, aud so intimidate the other Italian 
powers; to violate the neutrality of Genoa; seize the forts of Savona; compel 
the Senate to furnish him with pecuniary supplies, and surrender the keys 
of Gavi, a fortress, perched on a rocky height, commanding the pass of the 
Hocchetta. In case of refusal, he was directed to carry it by assault. His 
powers were limited to military operations, and the Directory reserved to 
themselves the exclusive power of concluding treaties of peace or truce; a 
limitation which was speedily disregarded by the enterprising genius of the 
young conqueror (5). 

At this period, the military forces of the Italian states amounted to one 
hundred and sixty thousand men under arms, which could with ease have 
raised, from a population of nineteen millions, three hundred thousand. 
Rut, with the exception of the Piedmontese troops, this military array was 
of no real use; except when led on by French officers, the soldiers of the 
other Italian states have never been able to hear the sight of the French or 
Austrian bayonets (4). 

Hillerly did Italy suffer for this decay in her national spirit, and extinc- 

ridor, and the terrible voice of our jailer, who said and delicacy peculiar to herself. I never saw her 
to His dog, giving Him, al the same tine, a kick, ad inelegant It the whole time wc lived logelbcr. 
•Gel on, you cursed Robespierre.’ That coarse Her toilet Wuh a perfect arsenal ; and »Le effectually 
phrase nl once taught us that we had nothing to defended herself against the assaults of time.”^ 
fear, and that France was saved ," — Mem tie Jose- O'Mm*, ii. 1 0 1 . 



*' Josephine, ” said ffapoleon, “was grace 1 03 • Scott, iii. 83, 84- 
personified. Everything she did was with u grate (4) Th. viii, 220. Nap. !»• IQ9, 1 30. 
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cainmitiw tion of her military courage. With the French invasion com- 
F.rnrViu- nicnced a long period of suffering: tyranny, under the name of 
brnufbt 0 „ liberty ; rapine, under the name of generosity; excitement among * 
lu| y- the poor, spoliation among therich; clamour in public against the * 
nohility, and adulation of them in private; use made of the lovers of freedom 
by those who despised them ; and revolt against tyranny, by those who aimed 
only at being tyrants; general praise of liberty in words, and universal ex- 
tinction of it in action ; the stripping of churches; the robbery of hospitals ; „ • 
the levelling of the palaces of the great, and the destruction of the cottages 
of the poor; — all that military license has of most terrible, all that despotic 
authority has of most oppressive. Then did her people feel, that neither 
riches of soil nor glories of recollection — neither a southern sun, nor the per- 
fection of art, can save a nation from destruction, if it has lost the vigour to 
inherit, or the courage to defend them (1). 
sem* of tiie When .Napoleon assumed the command of the army in the end of 

r mirli 1 • 

■riny when March, he found every thing in the most miserable state. The 
Mr efficient force under arms, and ready for offensive operations, did 
afM,' siaroii. 1,01 exceed forty-two thousand men; but it was continually rein- 
forced by troops from the depots in the interior, after Napoleon’s 
successes commenced ; so that, notwithstanding the losses of the campaign, 
it was maintained throughout at that amount. The artillery did not exceed 
sixty pieces, and the cavalry was almost dismounted ; but the garrisons in 
the rear, amounting to eight thousand men, could furnish supplies w hen the 
war was removed from the frontier and the arsenals of Nice and Antibes were 
well provided with artillery. For a very long period the soldiers of all ranks 
had suffered the extremity of want. Perched on the inhospitable summits of 
the Apennines, they had enjoyed neither tents nor shelter; magazines they 
had none; the troops had for a long time been placed on half a ration a day, 
and even this scanty supply was for the most part procured by marauding 
expeditions of the soldiers into the neighbouring valleys. The officers, from 
the effect of the depreciation of paper, had for years received only eight 
francs a month of pay ; and the staff' was entirely on foot. On one occasion the 
Directory had awarded a gratification of three louis-d’or to each general of 
division ; and the future marshals and princes of the empire subsisted for 
long on the humble present, llut, considered with reference to their skill 
and warlike qualities, the army presented a very different aspect, and were, 
beyond all question, the most efficient one which the republic possessed. 
Composed, for the most part, of young soldiers, whom the great levies of 1793 
had brought into the field, they had been inured to hardship and privations 
during the subsequent campaigns in the Pyrenees and Maritime Alps ; a spe- 
cies of warfare which, by leading detached parties continually into difficult 
and perilous situations, is singularly calculated to strengthen the frame, and 
augment the intelligence of the soldier. “ Poverty,” says Napoleon, “ priva- 
tions, misery, are the school of good soldiers.” Its spirit had been greatly ele- 
vated by the successful result of the battle of Loano ; and its chiefs, Massena, 
Augercau, Serrurier, and Bcrlhier, had already become distinguished, and, t 
like stars in the firmament on the approach of twilight, began to give token 
of their future light (2). 

Hertliicr, above forty years of age, son of a geographical artist, was chief of 

(ll Bot. i.29S. (2) Nap. iii. 135. 136, 151. Join. aiii. 57, 59- 

V. Har.l. iii. 3*6. Tli. viii.,220. Ml, * • ' 
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° f the staff, a situation which lie continued to hold in all the campaigns 
nrnfiicr.' 1 of Napoleon, down to the battle of Waterloo. Active, indefatigable 
alike on horseback and in the cabinet, he was admirably qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of that important situation, without being possessed of the 
originality and decision requisite for a commander-in-chicf. He was perfectly 
master of the geography of every country which the army was to enter, 
understood thoroughly the use of maps, and could calculate with admirable 
precision the time requisite for the different corps to arrive at the ground 
assigned to them, as well as direct in a lucid manner the course they were to 
pursue (1). 

Muix-na. Massena, a native of Nice, was a lieutenant in the regiment of 
Royal Italians when the Revolution broke out, hut rose rapidly to the rank 
of general of division. Gifted by nature with a robust frame, indefatigable in 
exertion, unconquerable in resolution, he was to be seen night and day on 
horseback, among the rocks and the mountains. Decided, brave, and in- 
trepid, full of ambition, his leading characteristic was obstinacy; a quality 
which, according as it is right or wrong directed, leads to the greatest suc- 
cesses, or the most ruinous disasters. His conversation gave few indications 
of genius; but at the first cannon-shot his mental energy redoubled, and 
when surrounded by danger, his thoughts were clear and forcible. In the 
midst of the dying and the dead, of balls sweeping away those who encircled 
him, Massena was himself, and gave his orders with the greatest coolness and 
precision. Even after defeat, he recommenced the struggle as if he had come 
off victorious; and by these means saved the republic at the battle of Zurich. 
But these great qualities were disfigured by as great vices. He was rapacious, 
sordid, and avaricious; shared the profits of the contractors and commis- 
saries, and never could keep himself clear from acts of peculation (2). 

Augers™. Augereau, born in the faubourg St.-Marceau, shared in the opi- 
nions of the democratic quarter from which he sprung. He bad served with 
distinction both in la Vendee and the Pyrenees. Willi little education, hardly 
any knowledge, no reach of mind, he was yet beloved by the soldiers, from 
the order and discipline which he always enforced. His attacks were con- 
ducted with courage and regularity, and he led his columns with invincible 
resolution during the fire; but he had not the moral firmness requisite for 
lasting success, and was frequently thrown into unreasonable dejection 
shortly after his greatest triumphs. His political opinions led him to sym- 
pathize with the extreme Republicans; but no inan was less fitted by nature, 
either to understand, or shine in, the civil contests in which he was always 
so desirous to engage (3). 

serarttr. Serruricr, bom in the department of the Aisnc, was a major at 
the commencement of the Revolution, and incurred many dangers in its 
early wars, from the suspicion of a secret leaning to the aristocracy under 
which he laboured. He was brave in person, firm in conduct, and severe in 
discipline; but, though he gained the battle of Mondovi, and look Mantua, he 
was not in general fortunate in his operations, and became a marshal of 
France, with less military glory than any of his other illustrious com- 
peers (4). 

Aiurtfor 1 ’' ** IC 0, l |0r hand, the Allies had above fifty thousand men, and 
■•I 200 pieces of cannon ; while the Sardinian army, of twenty-four 



(l) Nap. iii. 185. 

(2^ Nap. iii. 187. O'Meara, i. 239- 



(2f) Nap. iii. 188- 
(4) Ibid. 190 
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thousand, guarded the avenues of Daupliine and Savoy, and was opposed to 
the army of Kcllernian of nearly equal strength. Their forces were thus 
distributed : Beaulieu, a veteran of seventy-live, with thirty thousand com- 
batants, entirely Austrians, and HO pieces of cannon, was on the extreme 
right of the French, and in communication with the English fleet; while 
Colli, with twenty thousand men, and sixty pieces, was in a line with him to 
the north, and covered Ccva and Coni (1 ). Generally speaking, the French 
occupied the crest of the mountains, while the Allies were stationed iu the 
valleys leading into the Italian plains. 

N&poiron', Napoldon arrived at Nice on the 27lh March, and soon gave indi- 
cations of the great designs which lie was meditating, by the 
bu following striking proclamation to his troops : — “ Soldiers ! you are 
almost naked, half-starved : the Government owes you much, aud can give 
you nothing. Your patience, your courage, in the midst of these rocks, arc 
admirable, but they reflect no splendour on your arms. I am about to con- 
duct you into the most fertile plains on the earth. Fertile provinces, opulent 
cities, will soon be in your power : there you will find rich harvests, honour, 
and glory. Soldiers of Italy, will you fail in courage (2)?” 
jm 'or The plan of the young general was to penetrate into Piemont by 
i»'t° the Col dc Cadibone, the lowest part of the ridge which divides 
France from Italy, and separate the Austrian from the Piedmontese armies, 
by pressing with the weight of his forces on the weak cordon which united 
them. For this purpose, it was necessary that the bulk of the troops should 
assemble on the extreme right — a delicate and perilous operation in presence 
of a superior enemy, but which was rendered comparatively safe by the 
snow which encumbered the lofty ridges that separated the tw'o armies. 
Early in April, the whole French columns were in motion towards Genoa, 
while the French minister demanded from the Senate of that city leave to 
pass the Bocchella, and the keys of Gavi, that being the chief route from the 
maritime coasts to the interior of Piemont. At the same time Beaulieu, in 
obedience to the directions of the Aulic Council, was, on his side, resuming 
the offensive, and directing his columns also towards his own left at Genoa, 
with a view to establish a connexion with that important city and the Eng- 
lish fleet. He left his right wing at Dcgo, pushed his centre, under d’Argeu- 
teau, to the ridge of Montenotte, and himself advanced with his left, by 
Boechetta and Genoa, towards Voltri, along the sea-coast (5). 

The two armies, respectively defiling towards the sea-coast through the 
higher Alps, came into contact at Montenotte : the Austrian general having 
advanced his centre to that place, in order to cut asunder the French force, 
by falling on its left flank, and intercept, by occupying Savona, the road by 
the Cornice, which they were pursuing, from Provence to Genoa. The Im- 
Battir of peria lists, ten thousand strong, encountered at Montenotte only, 
wontenoiw. Colonel Hampoii, at the head of twelve hundred men, whom they 
forced to retire to the Monte Prato and the old redoubt of Monte Legino; but 
this brave officer, feeling the vital importance of this post to the whole army, 
which if lost would have been cut in two, defended the fort with heroic 
courage, repeatedly repulsed the impetuous attacks of the Austrians, and in 
the midst of the fire made his soldiers swear to conquer or die. With great - 
difficulty he maintained his ground till nightfall, and by this heroism saved 

(l) Tli. yiii. 233* .Torn. Yiii. 57. Nap. iir. 134, (3) Tom. viii. 64. Nap. in. 138. Tb.Tiii.l38a 

136. Hard iii. 304, 305. 234. Hard. iii. 307. 

(3) Nap. iii. 136. 
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(he French army. The brave Roccavina, who commanded the Imperialists, was 
severely wounded in the last assault, and forced to be removed to Monlenolte. 
Refore retiring he strenuously urged his successor, d’Argenteau, to renew 
the attack during the night, and gain possession of the foi l before the distant 
aid of the Republicans could advance to its relief; but this advice that officer, 
not equally penetrated with the value of time and the vital importance of 
that position (1), declined to follow. If he had adopted it, and succeeded, the 
fate of the campaign and of the world might have been changed, 
sram, of When this attack was going forward, Napoleon was at Savona ; but 
ti» French. no s00ner ,)j,j | )e receive intelligence of it, than he resolved to en- 
velope the Austrian force, which had thus pushed into the centre of his line 
of march. With this view, having stationed Cervoui to make head against 
Beaulieu in front of Voltri, he himself set out after sunset from Savona with 
the divisions of Massena and Serrurier, and having crossed the ridge of 
»» *prii. Cadibone, occupied the heights iu rear of Montcnollc. The night 
was dark and tempestuous, which entirely concealed their movements from 
the Austrians. At daybreak the latter found themselves surrounded on all 
sides. La Harpc and Rampon attacked them in front, while Masslna and 
Joubert pressed their rear ; they resisted long and bravely, but were at length 
broken by superior force, and completely routed, with the loss of live pieces 
of cannon, two thousand prisoners, and above one thousand killed and 
wounded. This great success paralysed the movements of Beaulieu, who had 
advanced unopposed beyond Voltri; he hastened back with the bulk of his 
forces to Millesimo, but such was the circuit they were obliged to take, that 
it was two days before he arrived at that place to support the ruined centre 
of his line ( 2 ). 

This victory, by opening to the French the plains of Piedmont, and piercing 
the centre of the Allies, completely separated the Austrian and Sardinian 
armies; the former concentrated at Dego to cover the road to Milan, and the 
latter around Millesimo to protect the entrance into Piemont. Napoleon, in 
possession of a central position, resolved to attack them both at once, 
although by drawing together their detachments from all quarters, they had 
Anion .t more than repaired the losses of Monlenolte. On the 15th, Augc- 
Mtiiftimu. rcaU) on the left, assailed the forces of Millesimo, where the 
Piemontcse were posted, while the divisions of Massena and La Ilarpe de- 
scended the valley and moved towards Dego. With such fury was the attack 
on the Piemontcse conducted, that the passes were forced, and (’.encral Pro- 
vera, who commanded, was driven, with two thousand men, into the ruins 
of the old castle of Cossaria. He was immediately assaulted there by superior 
forces; but the Piemontcse, skilled in mountain warfare, poured down upon 
their adversaries such a shower of stoues and rocks, that whole companies 
were swept away at once, and Joubert, who was in front animating the 
soldiers, was severely wounded. After many ineffectual efforts, the Repu- 
blicans desisted on the approach of night, aud entrenched themselves at the 
foot of the eminence on which the castle was situated, to prevent the escape 
Apru 14 . of the garrison. The following day was decisive; Colli and the 
Piemontcse on the left made repealed efforts to disengage Provera, but their 
exertions were in vain ; and after seeing all their columns repulsed, that brave 
officer, destitute of provisions and water, was compelled to lay down his 

(I) Jon. Tlii. «s. ni.Tiii.aaj, Bol. 1.3*6, (2) Kay. lii. Hi. Ti. Tiii. 237. Join, riii, 70, 

Hunt. iu. 311. 312. Nop. Ui. 132 . 
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And at Dago, arms, with fifteen hundred men. Meanwhile, Napoleon himself, 
with the divisions of Massena and La Harpe, attacked and carried Dego after 
an obstinate resistance, while Joubert made himself master of the heights of 
Biestro. The retreat of the Austrians was obstructed by the artillery, which 
blocked up the road in the delilc of Spegno, and the soldiers had no other 
resource but to disperse and seek their safety on the mountains. Thirteen 
pieces of artillery and three thousand prisoners fell into the hands of the 
victors. No sooner was this success achieved, than the indefatigable conqueror 
moved forward the division of Augereau, now disengaged by the surrender 
of Provera, to the important heights of Monte Zemolo, the occupation of 
which completed the separation of the Austrian and Piemontese armies. 
Beaulieu retired to Acqui, on the road to Milan, and Colli towards Ceva, to 
cover Turin (1). 

”wf*of Meanwhile the brave Wukossowich, at the head of six thousand 
Wukuso- Austrian grenadiers, made a movement which, if supported, might 
Dr*o- ° have completely re-established the affairs of the Allies. Separated 
from the body of the Imperial forces, he advanced to Dego, with the inten- 
tion of forming a junction with d’Argenteau, who he imagined still occupied 
that place. Great was his surprise when he found it in the hands of the enemyj; 
but instantly taking his resolution, like a brave man, he attacked and carried 
the place, making prisoners six hundred French, and regaining all the artil- 
lery lost on the preceding day. But this success not being supported by the 
other divisions of the Austrian army, which were in full retreat, only led to 
the destruction of the brave men who had achieved it. Napoleon instantly 
which. <t relumed to the spot, and commenced a vigorous attack with su- 
f»7, perior forces. They were received with such gallantry by the Aus- 
to'n'ih trians, that the Republican columns were in the first instance 
mil. “ repulsed in disorder, and the general-in-chief hastened to the spot 
to restore the combat; but at length General Lanusse, putting his hat on the 
point of his sword, led them back to the charge, and carried the place, with the 
loss of fifteen hundred men to the Imperialists, who escaped with difficulty by 
the road to Acqui, after abandoning all the artillery they had retaken. In 
this action Napoleon was particularly struck by the gallantry of a young chief 
of battalion, whom he made a colonel on the spot, and who continued ever 
after the companion of his glory. His name was Lannes, afterwards Duke of 
Montebello, and one of the most heroic marshals of the empire (2). 

Arrival of After the battle of Dego, La Harpe’s division was placed to keep 
shattered remains of Beaulieu’s forces in check, while the weight 
)*'*“» <* of the army was moved against the Sardinian troops. Augereau 
zrmoio. drove the Piedmontese from the heights of Monte Zemolo, and soon 
after the main body of the army arrived upon the same ridge. From thence 
the eye coulddiscover the immense and fertile plains of Piemont. The Pd, the 
Tanaro, the Stura, and a multitude of smaller streams, were descried in the 
distance, while a glittering girdle of snow and ice, of a prodigious elevation, 
surrounded from afar the promised land. It was a sublime spectacle when 
the troops arrived on this elevated point, and the soldiers, exhausted with 

(1) Nap. iii. 143, 144. Th. viii. 229,230. Hard, hundred combats. He was cool in the midst of fire, 

iii. 3i*2, 315. Nap. iii. 143 and possessed a clear, penetrating eye, ready to 

(2) Join. viii. 85- Nap. iii. 145. take advantage of nay opportunity which might 

“The talent of Lannes,” said Napoldon, “was present itself. Violent and hasty in his temper, 

equal to his bravery He was at once the Roland of sometimes even in my presence, he was yet ardently 
the army, and a giant in capacity." [Las Cas.ii. 374. attached to me. As a general, he was greatly su-* 
D’Abr. vi. 326 ] He had great experience in war, perior to either Moreau or Soult."*— O’Mjuaa, i- 
liad beeu in fifty-four pitched battles, and three 239. 
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fatigue, and overwhelmed with the grandeur of the sight, paused and gazed 
on the plains beneath. These gigantic barriers, apparently the limits of the 
world, which nature had rendered so formidable, and on which art had la- 
vished its treasures, had fallen as if by enchantment. “ Hannibal,” said Na- 
poleon, fixing his eyes on the mountains, “has forced the Alps, but we have 
turned them.” Soon after the troops descended the ridge, passed the Tanaro, 
and found themselves in the Italian plains (1). 

Serruricr was now detached by the bridge of St. -Michael to turn the right 
of Colli, who occupied the intrenched camp of Cevo, while Massena passed 
the Tanaro to turn his left. The Piedmontese, who were about eight thou- 
sand strong, defended the camp in the first instance with success ; but, find- 
ing their communications on the point of being lost, they retired in the night, 
and took a position behind the deep and rapid torrent of thcCursaglia. There 
19 th April. they were assailed, on the follow ing day, by Scrrurier, w ho forced 
the bridge of St. -Michael; while Joubert, who had waded through 
with coin. || le torrent farther up, in vain endeavoured to induce his followers 
to pass, and was obliged, after incurring the greatest risks, to retire. Itc- 
lieved now from all anxiety about his flank, Colli fell, with all his forces, on 
Serruricr, and, after a severe action, drove him back again over the bridge, 
with the loss of six hundred men (2). 

Dang.r ot This check exposed Napoleon to imminent danger. Colli occupied 

Nopoihm. a slron ,r position at Mondovi in his front, while Beaulieu, with an 
army still formidable, was in his rear, and might easily resume offensive ope- 
rations. A council of war was held in the night, at w hich it was unanimously 
resolved, notwithstanding the fatigue of the troops, to resume the attack on 
the following day. All the dispositions, accordingly, were made for a renewed 
assault on the bridge, with increased forces ; but, on arriving at the advanced 
posts at daybreak, they found them abandoned by the enemy, who had fought 
only in order to gain time for the evacuation of the magazines in his rear, 
am *pni. and had retired in the night to Mondovi. He was overtaken, how- 
ever, in his retreat, near Mondovi, by the indefatigable victor, who had seized 
a strong position, where he hoped to arrest the enemy. The Itcpublicans 
Act inn, « immediately advanced to the assault, and, though Serruricr was 

Mondavi. defeated in the centre by the brave grenadiers of Dichat, yet that 

courageous general having been struck dead by a cannon-ball at the moment 
when his troops, somewhat disordered by success, were assailed in flank by 
superior forces, the Piedmontese were thrown into confusion, and Serrurier, 
resuming the offensive, attacked and carried the redoubt of Bicoque, the 
principal defence of the position, and completed the victory. Colli retired to 
Chcrasco, with the loss of two thousand men, eight cannon, and eleven stan- 
dards. Thither he was followed by Napoleon, who occupied that town, which, 
though fortified, and important by its position at the confluence of the Stura 
and the Tanaro, was not armed, and incapable of resistance; and, by so 
doing, not only acquired a firm footing in the interior of Piemont, but made 
himself master of extensive magazines (5). 
immcn« This important success speedily changed thesituation of the French 
iEEfii army. Having descended from the sterile and inhospitable sum- 
s',' £r'." rt mils of the Alps, they found themselves, though still among the 
oprrMiofi*. mountains, in communication with the rich and fertile plains of 

(1) Nap. til. 117. Th. viii. 233. 

(2) Th. Tiii. 333 Join, viii. pi. Hard. iii. 

319. 

ill. 



(3) TU. viii, 234- Nap. IB. ISO. Jom. viii. 92, 95. 
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Italy; provisions were obtained in abundance, and with tbe introduction of 
regularity in the supplies, tbe pillage and disorders consequent upon prior pri- 
vations disappeared. Tbe soldiers, animated with success, speedily recovered 
from their fatigues ; the stragglers, and those left behind in the mountains, 
rejoined their colours; and the bands of conscripts from tbe depots in the 
interior eagerly pressed forward to share in tbe glories, and partake the spoils, 
of the Italian army. In a short time the Republican?, notwithstanding all 
their losses, were as strong as at tbe commencement of the campaign ; while 
the Allies, besides having been driven from the ridge of the Alps, tbe barrier 
of Picmont, were weakened by the loss of above twelve thousand men, and 
forty pieces of cannon (I). 

comLrnn- The court of Turin was now in the utmost consternation, and 
couVoi"" opinions were violently divided as to tbe course which should be 
Turm. pursued. The ministers of Austria and England urged the king, 
who was by no means deficient in iirmness, to imitate tbe glorious example 
of his ancestors, and abandon bis capital. Rut, as a preliminary to so decided 
a step, they insisted that the fortresses of Tortona, Alexandria, and Valencia, 
should be put into the possession of the Austrians, in order to give Beaulieu 
a solid footing on the Po; and to this sacrifice in favour of a rival power, 
The, rnoive he could not be brought to submit. At length the Cardinal Costa 
Fri"" 1 ” persuaded him to throw himself into the arms of the French, and 
Colli was authorized to open negotiations. This was one of tbe numerous 
instances in tbe history of Napoleon, in which his audacity not only extricated 
hint from the most perilous situations, but gave him the most splendid 
triumphs; for at this period, by his own admission, the French army was in 
very critical circumstances, lie had neither heavy cannon nor a siege equi- 
page to reduce Turin, Alexandria, or the other numerous fortresses of 
Piedmont, without the possession of which it would have been extremely 
hazardous to have penetrated farther into the country : the Allied armies, 
united, were still superior to the French, and their cavalry, of such vital 
importance in the plains, had not at all suffered; while his own troops, 
confounded at their own achievements, and as yet unaccustomed to his 
rapid success, were beginning to hesitate as to the expedience of any farther 
advance. “ The Ring of Sardinia,” says Napoleon, “ had still a great num- 
ber of fortresses left; and in spite of the victories which had been gained, 
the slightest cheek, one caprice of fortune, would have undone every 
thing (2).” 

It was, therefore, with the most lively satisfaction that Napoleon received 
the advances of the Sardinian government; but he insisted that, as a preli- 
minary to any armistice, the fortresses of Coni, Tortona, and Alexandria, 
should be put into his hands. The Piedmontese commissioners were at first 
disposed to resist this demand ; hut Napoleon sternly replied, — “ U is for me 
to impose conditions — your ideas are absurd : listen to the laws which I 
impose upon you, in' the name of the government of my country, and obey, 
or to-morrow my batteries arc erected, and Turin is iu flames.” These words 
so intimidated the Piedmontese, that they returned iu consternation to their 
capital, where every opposition speedily gave way. After some nogolialiou, 
Arnbdo. the treaty was concluded, the principal conditions of which were, 
iu cmuuuou. t| ia ( the King of Sardinia should abaudou the Alliance, and send 

( 1 ) Jom. Tiii. 66. Nap. iu. 150. . (2) Nap. ui. 151, 152, 103. Hard. iii. 323i 326. 

» Jom. Tui. 9 $, 07* 
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an ambassador to Paris to conclude a definitive peace; that in the mean 
time Cera, Coni, and Tortona, or, failing it, Alexandria, should be delivered 
> 7 th *pni. up to the French army, with all the artillery and magazines they 
contained; that the victors should continue to occupy all the positions which 
at present were in their possession; that Valence should be instantly ceded 
to the French in lieu of the Neapolitans ; that the militia should be disbanded 
and the regular troops dispersed in the fortified places, so as to give no 
umbrage to the French (1 ). 

iKb May, The armistice was followed, a fortnight after, by the treaty of 
1,96 peace between the King of Sardinia and the French Republic. 

B y his Sardinian Majesty finally renounced the coalition ; ceded 
p"" b.. to the Republic, Savoy, Nice, and the whole possessions of Pied- 
iw.„»i mont to the westward of the highest ridge of the Alps (extending 
santdi. f rom Mount St.-Bernard by Mount Geneva to Roccabarbome near 
Genoa) rand granted a free passage through his dominions to all the troops 
of the Republic. The importance of this accommodation may be judged by 

the letter of Napoleon to the Directory the day the armistice was signed, 

“ Coni, Geva, and Alexandria are in the hands of our army ; if you do npt 
ratify the convention, I will keep these fortresses, and march upon Turin. 
Meanwhile, I shall march to-morrow against Beaulieu, and drive him across 
thePo; I shall follow close at his heels, overrun all Lombardy, and in a 
month be in the Tyrol, join the army of the Rhine, and carry our united 
forces into Bavaria. That design is worthy of you, of the army, and of the 
destinies of France. If you continue your confidence in me, I shall answer 
for the results, and Italy is at your feet (2).” . , 

im^S™ This tre *‘y was of more service to the French general than many 
U N»poieon, victories. It gave him a firm footing in Piedmont ; artillery and 
stores for the siege of Turin, if the final conditions should not be agreed to 
by the Directory ; stores and magazines in abundance, and a direct commu- 
nication with Genoa and France for the future supplies of the army. Napo- 
leon, from the solid base of the Piedmontese fortresses, was enabled to turn 
his undivided attention to the destruction of the Austrians, and thus com- ' 
mence, with some security, that great career of conquest which he already 
meditated in the Imperial dominions. Nevertheless, a large proportion of 
his troops and officers openly condemned the conclusion of any treaty of 
peace with a monarchical government; and insisted that the opportunity 
should not have been suffered to escape of establishing a revolutionary 
government in the frontier state of Italy. But Napoleon,— whose head w as 
too strong to be carried away ’by the fumes of democracy, and who already 
gave indications of that resolution to detach himself from the cause of revo- 
lution by which he was ever after so strongly distinguished,— replied, that 
the first duty of the army was to secure a firm base for future operations; 
that it was on the Adige that the French standard must be established to 
protect Italy from the Imperialists; that it was impossible to advance thus 
far without being secured in their rear ; that a revolutionary government 
in Piedmont would require constant assistance,scatter alarm through Italy, 
and be a source of weakness rather than strength ; whereas the Sardinian 
fortressess at once put the Republicans in possession of the keys of the Pe- 
ninsula. (3). . . A • ’ 

^ ' ■ I* - - ' 

i K»p. iii. 145. Hard. iii. S 88 , Jom. viii. S3.' ft) Sop, iii. 197. 161. Th. riii. 337 . 
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ifi* iriiim- At the same time, ho despatched his aide-de-camp, Murat, with 
the standards taken, to Paris, and addressed to his soldiers one of 
iiu Midim. )| )0 se exaggerated but eloquent proclamations, which contributed 
as much as his victories, by captivating the minds of men, to his astonishing 
success. “ Soldiers ! you have gained in tifteen days six victories, taken 
one-and-twenty standards, fifty-live pieces of cannon, many strong places, 
and conquered the richest part of Piedmont ; you have made fifteen thousand 
prisoners, killed or wounded ten thousand men. Hitherto you have fought 
on sterile rocks, illustrious, indeed, by your courage, hut of no avail to your 
country; now you rival, by your services, the armies of the Rhine and the 
North. Destitute at first, you have supplied every thing. You have gained 
battles without cannons; passed rivers without bridges; made forced marches 
without shoes; bivouacked without bread! The phalanxes of the Republic 
— the soldiers of liberty, — were alone capable of such sacrilices. But, soldiers, 
you have done nothing, while any thing remains to do. Neither Turin nor 
Milan is in your bauds; the ashes of the conqueror of Tarquin are still 
trampled on by the assassins of Rasseville! I am told that there are some 
among you whose courage is giving way; who would rather return to the 
summits of the Alps and the Apennines. No— I cannot believe it. The con- 
querors of Montenolte, of Miilesimo, of Dego, of Mondovi, burn to carry still 
farther the glories of the French name (f)l ” 
intniiraitan VVhcti these successive victories, these standards, these proclatna- 
thbuium- lions, arrived day after day at Paris, the joy of the people knew 
B cn«. no bounds. The lirst day the gates of the Alps were opened; the 
next, the Austrians were separated from the Piedmontese; the third, the Sar- 
dinian army was destroyed, and the fortresses surrendered. The rapidity of 
the success, the number of the prisoners, exceeded all that had yet been wit- 
nessed. Every one asked, who was this young conqueror whose fame had 
burst forth so suddenly, and whose proclamations breathed the spirit of 
ancient glory? Three limes the Councils decreed that the army of Italy had 
deserved well of their country, and appointed a fete to Victory, in honour of 
the commencement of the campaign (2). 

D«i ( i»o( Having secured his rear by this advantageous treaty, Napoleon 
N.poitao. j ost ))0 t j me j n p ursu i n g the discomfited remains of Beaulieu’s 
army, which had retired behind the Po, in the hope of covering the Milanese 
territory. The forces of the Austrians were plainly now unequal to the 
struggle; a coup dc main, which Beaulieu attempted on the fortresses of 
Alexandria, Tortona, and Valence, failed, and they were immediately after 
surrendered to the Republicans; while the army of Napoleon was about to 
>6 .Hoy he united to the corps of Kellcrmann, and the division of the Col 
di Tcnde now rendered disposable, by the conclusion of the armistice, a rein- 
forcement of above twenty thousand men. Napoleon, on his side, indulged the 
most brilliant anticipations; and conlidently announced to the Directory that 
he would cross the Po, expel the Austrians from the Milanese territory, tra- 
verse the mountains of the Tyrol, unite with the army of the Rhine, and 
carry the war, by the valley of the Danube, into the heart of the Imperial 
dominions (5). . . 

(0 Tb. viii. 240. rioJt— “The King of Sardinia has surrendered 

( 2 ) Tli. viii. 241. Hard. iii. 338* at discretion^ given up three of his strongest fort- 

(3; Joan viii. no, 112. Ih. viii. 253. Hard. iii. resset, and the half of bis dominions. If you do not 
337* choose to accept his .submission, hut resolve to 

Napoleon wrote to the Dircatory at this pc* dethrone biro, you must amuse him lor a few 
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By inserting a clause in the treaty with the King of Sardinia, that the French 
army was to be at liberty to cross the Po at Valence, he completely deceived 
the Austrians as to the place where the passage was to be effected. The whole 
attention of Beaulieu having been drawn to that point, the republican forces 
were rapidly moved to Placentia, and began to cross the river in boats at that 
-Hi M.«. place. Lanncs was the first who effected the passage, and the other 
columns soon crossed with such rapidity that a firm footing was 
.taMo* established on the opposite bank, and two days afterwards Napoleon 
Boolin', arrived with the bulk of his forces and established a bridge. By 
this skilful march not only the Po was passed, but the Ticino turned, as Pla- 
centia is below its junction with the former river; so that one great obstacle 
to the conquest of Lombardy was already removed (1). 

Beaulieu was now considerably reinforced, and his forces amounted to 
thirty-six battalions, and forty-four squadrons, besides 120 pieces of cannon, 
in all nearly forty thousand men. lie was at Pavia, busily engaged in erecting 
fortifications, when he received intelligence of the passage at Placentia. He 
immediately moved forward his advanced guard, consisting of three thousand 
infantry, and two thousand horse, under General Liptay, to Fombio, a small 
town a short distance from the republican posts. Napoieon, who feared that 
he might be strengthened in this position, and was well aware of the danger 
of lighting a general battle with a great river in his rear, lost no time in mov- 
ing forward his forces to dislodge him. IVAIIemagne, at the head of the 
An inn, at grenadiers, attacked on the right; Lanusse by the chaussec on the 

I'oniito. centre; and Lannes on the left. After a vigorous resistance, the 

Austrians were expelled from the town, with the loss of above a thousand 
men. Liptay fell back to Pizzighitone (2). Meanwhile, Beaulieu was advan- 
cing with the bulk of his forces; and the leading division of his army sur- 
prised General La Harpc in the night, who was killed w'hile bravely fighting 
at (he head of his division, but not before the Austrians had been compelled 
to retire. 

Capitnutinn The French troops having now entered upon the slates of Parma, 
Suk ' !>/ * ml *f wi * s of importance to establish matters on a pacific footing in 
their rear before pressing forward to Milan. The Grand Duke had 
no military resources whatever; the victor, therefore, resolved to grant him 
terms, upon the surrender of what he had to give. He was obliged to pay 
2,000,000 of francs in silver, and to furnish 1000 artillery-horses, of which 
the army stood in great need, besides great supplies of corn and provisions. 
But on this occasion Napoleon commenced another species of military contri- 
bution, which he has himself confessed was unparalleled in modern warfare, 
that of exacting from the vanquished the surrender of their most precious 
works of art. Parma was compelled to give up twenty of its principal paint- 
ings, among which was the celebrated S.-Jerome by Correggio. The Duke 
offered a million of francs as a ransom for that inestimable work of art, which 
many of his officers urged the French general to accept, as of much more 
service to the army than the painting; but Napoleon, whose mind was fixed 
on greater things, replied, — “ The million which he offers us would soon be 

weeks, and give me warning ; I w ill pot possession dinia, and strengthen me by the army of Kellermann. 
of Valence, and march upon Turin. On tlie other A* (o Genoa, by all means oblige it to pay fifteen 
hand, 1 .shall impose a contribution of some roil- millions .” — Secret Despatch to Directory, 29th April, 
lions on the Duke of Parma, detar h twelve thousand 1796. Corrmsp. Secrete ue Aapofron, i 1 Q 3 , 
men to Rome, as soon as I have beaten Rcaulien and |) Nap. iii. 165. Th. ▼»»>. 254, 257. Join. viii. 
driven hitn across the Adige, and when I am assured ||(J. 

that you will conclude peace with the King of Sar- ( 2\ Th. viii, 259. Wap, iii. ( 66 . Jom, viii. 117. 
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spent ; but the possession of such a chef-d’iravre at Paris will adorn that capital 
for ages, and give birth to similar exertions of genius (1).” 

Cn-mrm.ce- Thus commenced the system of seizing the great works of art in 
Napoleon's the conquered states, which the French generals afterwards car- 
ried to such a height, and which produced the noble gallery of the 
!£ b 2£E°" Louvre - The French have since had good reason to congratulate 
01 “ rt - themselves that the Allies did not follow their bad example; and 
that on occasion of the second capture of Paris, they had the generosity to 
content themselves with enforcing restitution of the abstracted spoils, with- 
out, like them, .compelling the surrender of those that had been legitimately 
acquired. Certainly it is impossible to condemn too strongly a use of the 
powers of conquest, which extends the ravages of war into the peaceful do- 
main of the fine arts; which transplants the monuments of genius from the 
regions where they have arisen, and where they can rightly be appreciated, 
to those where they are exotics, and their value cannot he understood ; which 
renders them, instead of being the proud legacy of genius to its country, the 
mere ensign of a victor’s glory ; which exposes them to be tossed about by the 
tide of conquest, and subjected to irreparable injury in following the fleeting 
career of success; and converts works, destined to elevate and captivate the 
human race, into the subject of angry contention, and the trophies of tem- 
porary subjugation. 

T.rribi,- On the 10th, Napofoon marched towards Milan ; but, before arriv- 
TbHbki£ ingat that city, he required to cross the Adda. The bridge of Loot 
or ua,. ovcr that river was held by a strong rear-guard, consisting of twelve 
thousand Austrian infantry and four thousand horse; while the remainder of 
their forces had retired to Cassano, and the neighbourhood of Milan. By a 
rapid advance, he hoped to cut ofT the bulk of their troops from the heredi- 
tary states, and make them prisoners ; but, as there was not a moment to be 
lost in achieving the movements requisite to attain this object, he resolved to 
force the bridge, and thus get into their rear. He himself arrived at Lodi, at 
the head of the grenadiers d’Allcmagne ; upon which, the Austrians withdrew 
from the town, and crossed the river; drawing up their infantry, with twenty 
pieces of cannon, at the further extremity of the bridge, to defend the 
passage. Napoleon immediately directed Beaumont, with all the cavalry 
of the army, to pass at a ford half a league further up, while he himself di- 
rected all the' artillery which had come up against the Austrian battery, 
and formed six thousand grenadiers in close column, under cover of the 
houses at his own end of the bridge. No sooner did he perceive that the dis- 
charge of the Austrian artillery was beginning to slacken, from the effect of 
the French fire, and that the passage of the cavalry on their flank had com- 
menced, than he addressed a few animating words to his soldiers, and gave 
the signal to advance, The grenadiers rushed forward through a cloud of 
smoke over the long and narrow defile of the bridge. The terrible storm of 
loth M»y, grape-shot for a moment arrested their progress; but finding them- 
selves supported by a cloud of tirailleurs, who waded the stream below the 
arches, and led on by their dauntless general, they soon recovered, and, rush- 
ing forward with resistless fury, carried the Austrian guns, and drove back 
their infantry. Had the French cavalry been ready to profit by the confusion, 
the whole corps of the imperialists would have been destroyed; but, as it had 
not yet come up, their numerous squadrons protected the retreat of the in- 



(l) Kap. iii. |69- Th.- yIU. 155. 
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fatUrv, which retired with the loss of two thousand men, and twenty pieces 
of cannon. The loss of the victors was at least as great. The object of this bold 
measure was indeed lost, for the Austrians, whom it had been intended to cut 
off, had meanwhile gained the chaussee of Brescia, and made good their re- 
treat (1); but it contributed greatly to exalt the character and elevate the 
courage of the Republican troops, by inspiring, them with the belief that 
nothing could resist them ; and it made a deep impression on the mind of 
Napoleon, who ever after styled it “ the terrible passage of the bridge of 
Lodi.” 

The victory at Lodi had an extraordinary effect on the French army. After 
each success, the old soldiers, who had at first been somewhat distrustful of 
their young commander, assembled, and gave him a new step of promotion. 
He was made a corporal at Lodi; and the surname of “ Lc Petit Caporal,” 
thence acquired, was long remembered in the army. When, in 1815, he was 
met by the battalion sent against him from the fortress of Grenoble, the sol- 
diers, the moment they saw him, exclaimed, “ Long live our little corporal ! 
we will never oppose him.” Nor did this fearful passage produce a less power- 
ful impression On the mind of the general, “ The 15th Yendemiaire, and the 
victory of Montenotte,” said N'apohion, “ did not induce me to believe myself 
a superior character. It was after the passage of Lodi that the idea shot across 
my mind, that I might become a decisive actor on the political theatre. Then 
arose, for the first time, the spark of great ambition (2).” 

After this disaster, Beaulieu retired behind the Mincio, leaving Milan to its 
fate; and Pizzighitone, with its garrison of five hundred men, capitulated. 
Serrurier was placed at Cremona, from whence he observed the garrison of 
Mantua, while Augereau pushed on from Pizzighitone to Pavia. On the 15lh, 
nai*>in» Napoleon made his triumphal entry into Milan at the head of his 

Milan’ troops, with all the pomp of war, to the sound of military music, 

amidst the acclamations of an immense concourse of spectators, and through 
the lines of the national guard, dressed in three colours, in honour of the 
tricolor flag (3). 

hu piii'i.- On this occasion the conqueror addressed to his soldiers another 
those heart-stirring proclamations which so powerfully contri- 

Wj r t - buted to electrify tho ardent imagination of the Italians, and added 
so much to the influence of his victories. — “ Soldiers! you have descended 
like a torrent from the summit of the Apennines; you have overwhelmed 
and dispersed every thing which opposed your progress. Piedmont, deli- 
vered from the tyranny of Austria, has felt itself at liberty to indulge its 
natural inclination for peace, and for a French alliance : Milan is in your 
hands ; and the Republican standards wave over the whole of Lombardy. 
The Dukes of Parma and Modena owe their existence only to your generosity. 
The army which menaced you with so much pride, can now no longer find 
a barrier to protect itself against your arms : the Po, the l'icinio, the Adda, 
have not been able to stop you a single day ; these boasted bulwarks of Italy 
have proved as nugatory as the Alps. Such a career of success has carried 
joy into the bosom of your country : fetes in honour of your victories have 
been ordered by the National Representatives in all the communes of the 
Republic; there, your parents, your wives, your sisters, your lovers, rejoice 
at your success, and glory in their connexion with you. Yes, soldiers! you 

(l) Jom viii.123, 126 . Scott, iii. 131. Rot. iii. (2) Las Ca$. i. 162, 182. 

351. Nap. i»i. 172—174. Th.riii. 260, 261. (3) Th. ▼*#. 2«. Nap. iii, |W, Join. »iii. »27. 
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have indeed done much ; but much still remains to he done. Shall posterity 
say that we know how to conquer, but not how to improve victory? Shall 
we lind a Capua in Lombardy? The hour of vengeance has struck, but the 
people of all nations may rest in peace; we are the friends of every peoplc,and 
especially of the descendants of Brutus, Scipio, and the other great men whom 
we have taken for examples. To restore the Capitol; to replace there the 
statues of the heroes who have rendered it immortal; to rouse the Romans 
from centuries of slavery — such will be the fruit of our victories : they will 
form an era in history ; to you will belong the glory of having changed the face 
of the most beautiful [»art of Europe. The French people, free within and 
dreaded without, will give to Europe a glorious peace, which will indemnify 
her for all the sacrifices she has made for the last six years. Then you will 
return to your homes, and your fellow-citizens will say of each of you in 
passing — ‘ He was a soldier in the army of Italy (i ) !”’ 

F.ntbmiwoi Great was the enthusiasm, unbounded the joy, which these unpa- 
Ihn. hi r- rallcicd successes and eloquent words excited among all that ardent 
I™o” B u*. al) d generous part of the Italian people, who panted for civil liberty 
5»™ < in’ lic a,| d national independence. To them Napoleon ..ppeared as the 
destined regenerator of Italy, the hero who was to achieve their 
liberation from Transalpine oppression, and bring back the glorious days of 
Roman virtue, ilis burning words, his splendid actions, the ancient cast of 
bis thoughts, diffused an universal enchantment. Even the coolest heads 
began to turn at the brilliant career thus begun, by a general not yet six-and- 
twenty years of age, and the boundless anticipations of future triumph of 
which he spoke with prophetic certainty. From every part of Italy the young 
and the ardent flocked to Milan; balls and festivities gave token of the uni- 
versal joy ; every word and look of the conqueror was watched, the patriots 
compared him to Scipio and Hannibal, and the ladies on the popular side 
knew no bounds to their adulation (2). 

Cmri dis- But this illusion was of short duration, and Italy wassoon destined 
STiuLsIo to experience the bitter fate and cruel degradation of every people 
eon- "ho look for their deliverance to foreign assistance. In the midst 
tribniiom. 0 f (] )C general joy, a contribution of twenty millions of francs, or 
L.800,000 sterling, struck Milan with astonishment, and wounded the Italians 
in their tendcrcst part — their domestic and economical arrangements. So 
enormous a contribution upon a single city seemed scarcely possible to be 
realized; but the sword of the victor offered no alternative. Great requisi- 
tions were at (he same time made of horses for the artillery and cavalry iii all 
the Milanese territory; and provisions were amassed on all sides, at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants, for which they received nothing, or Republican 
i-ii «‘j- paper of no value. Nor did the Duke of Modena escape more easily, 
lie was compelled to purchase peace by a contribution of ten millions of 
francs in money, or stores for the army, and to submit to the exaction of 
twenty paintings from his gallery for the Republican museum. Liberated 
Italy was treated with more severity than is generally the lot of conquered 
states (3). 

wir m.d.- Thus commenced the system of “ making war support war,” which 

war. 1 ^ contributed so much to the early success of the Republican arms, 
which compensated for all the penury and exhaustion of the Republican ter- 

(9) Th. tiii. 965. Join. riii. 130. Nap. iii. 183. 
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(2) Bert. i. 356-318. Th. tiii. 265. . . . 
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ritory, which raised to the clouds the glory of the empire, and occasioned 
with certainty its ultimate destruction. France, abounding with men, but 
destituteof resources,— incapable of supporting war, from the entire stoppage 
of domestic industry, but teeming with a restless and indigent population, — 
found in this system the means of advancement and opulence. While the 
other armies of the Republic were suffering under the horrors of penury, and 
could hardly find food for their support, or clothes for their covering, the 
army of Italy was rolling in opulence, and the spoils of vanquished slates 
gave them every enjoyment of life. From that time there was no want of sol- 
diers to follow the career of the conqueror; the Alps were covered with files 
of troops pressingforward to the theatre of glory, and all the chasms occa- 
sioned by the relentless system of war which he followed, were filled up by 
the multitudes whom the illusion of victory brought to his standard (1). 

Rut the Rcpublicau soldiers were far from anticipating the terrible reverses 
to which this system of spoliation was ultimately to lead, or that France was 
destined to groan under exactions, as severe as those she now so liberally in- 
flicted upon others. Clothed, fed, and lodged at the expense of the Milanese, 
the soldiers pursued with thoughtless eagerness the career of glory w hich 
was stretched before them. The artillery, the cavalry, were soon in the finest 
condition, and hospitals established for fifteen thousand sick in the different 
towns in the conquered territory; for to that immense number had the ra- 
pidity of the marches, and the multiplicity of the combats, swelled the hospi- 
tal train. Having amply provided for his own army, Napoleon dispatched 
several millions by the route of Genoa for the service of the Directory, and 
one million over the Alps to Moreau, to relieve the pressing wants of the army 
of the Upper Rhine (2). 

Thr Din'd- These great successes already began to inspire the French Covcrn- 
ment with jealousy of their lieutenant, and they in consequence 
transmitted an order by which Kellcrmann, whith twenty thousand 
mard' !<> Dion, was to command on the left hank of the Po, and cover the 

refute*. siege of Mantua, while Napoleon, with the remainder of the forces, 

was to march upon Rome and Naples. Rut he was both too proud to submit 
to any division of his authority, and too sagacious not to sec that by thus se- 
parating the forces, and leaving only a small army in the north of Italy, the 
Austrians would speedily regain their lost ground, drive their inconsiderable 
opponents over the Alps, and cut off, without the possibility of escape, the 
corps in the south of the Peninsula. He, therefore, at once resigned his com- 
mand, accompanying it with the observation, that one had grncral is better 
than two good ones. The Directory, however, unable to dispense with the 
services of their youthful officer, Immediately reinstated him, and abandoned 
their project, which was indeed in itself so absurd, as would have thrown 
great doubts on the military capacity of Carnot, the minister at war, if it had r 
not in reality been suggested by the wish to extinguish the rising ambition 
of Napolfion (3j. 

ft) Tli. Tiii. 137, 2115, 2G6. molt, drcblfd (n a great degree by tart." To tbe 

W Th. viii. 266. Nap. ("or. Cor.f. i. 159- Directory Uc observed,— ** It is In tbe highest dr* 

(3) Th. v»ii, 269 Nap. iii. 184. Join, viii 133. grec impolitic to divide into two the anny oT Italy, ' 
Napoleon on this occasion wrote to Carnot:— and not less adverse to the interest* of the Republic, 

" Kellcrmann would command the anny a* well in to plnre at it* bend two different generals. The ex- 
it for no one is more convinced than I am of the jiedition to Leg boro, Home, and Naples, is a very 
courage and audacity of tbe soldiers ; but to nuite inconsiderable matter, and should be made by 
us together would ruin every thing. I will not division* in cchellnn, readr, at a moment'.* warp- 
serve with a man who considers himself the first iug, to wheel about and face the Austrians on tbe 
general in Europe ; and it is better to have one bad Adige. To perform it with success, both armies 
general than two good one*. War is, like govern- roust be under the command of one general. I have 
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, ! e . SS than , ,en days after l,le occupation of .Milan, national guards in the 
.T',™ were organized in thewholc of Lombardy; revolutionary 

v^ent t TL W<! T, CVery WhCre <B,ablished > and country rendered subscr- 
Jm-h J r '. ?, 5° Wer of Krance ' Tl,e garrison of two thousand men 
^ Bea " l,e " ,lad ,eft ,n ,be citadel of Milan, was closely invested, and the 

threXnn l**^ 8 * 6 ” moved t0 Lodi - ,,ut an e ™>‘ »'eVc occurred which 
hreatened great danger to the French army, and was oidy averted by the 
decision and severity of their chief (1). ' y 

i^"f'“ on 0 pniions were much divided iu Italy, as in all states undergoing 

The lower 1 mSI - ° f i revolll,lon ’ on the changes which were going forward. 
The lower classes ,n the towns had been moved by the equality which the 

to the cornl -ion nf 6 pr0C,a ! m *; d j but ,hc peasantry in the country, less liable 

bilitv and nrS " , T 1 ‘" C,, ' W ’ and n,orc undcr tllc influence of the no- 
te L3 P i. WerC Stl firm| y attached to the ancient regime, with which 
•he An irian authority was now identified. When men’s minds were in this 
divided state, the prodigious contributions levied upon Milan, and the vast 
requisitions of provisions and horses which had been made for the use of the 
army inflamed the rural population to the highest degree. The people of 

L nch d,ev . n0 C T ' he ™clves as conquered, nor expect to be treated 
si n ' , y , hdl welcomed the French as deliverers, and now they found a 

eseane r t y n ke ^ . " ed ab ° Ut tlleil ' necks ,ban ,bat fron > which they had just 
° USed ,ndl Rnation by such treatment, a general insurrection 
eon ™f ldly or S an,zed °' er ‘he whole of that beautiful district. An attack, in 

though iTf li .pi°T m “ ie garrL ' 0n ° f the cas,le ’ ' vas n,ade 011 Milan 5 and 
'Mi u tailed, the insurgents were more successful at Pavia, where the 

people rose against the garrison, forced it to capitulate, admitted eight 
thousand armed peasants within their walls, and closed their gates against 
the French troops (2). 6 

“•V "i ''’a' 1 he danger was imminent; the tocsin sounded in all the parishes- 
Frcnd? th * " ,c * east retrograde movement would have augmented the evil* 
.':7, and ^Pelted the retreat of the army, whose advanced posts were 
already onlheOglio. In these circumstances, prudence prescribed temerity 
and Napoleon advanced in person to crush the insurgents. Their vanguard’ 
posted at Brescia, was routed by Lanncs; the village burnt, and a hundred of 
the peasants killed ; but this severe example having failed in producing in- 
timidation, he marched himself next day to the walls of Pavia, with six pieces 
ot light artillery. The grenadiers rushed forward to the gales, which they 

hitherto conducted the campaign without consulting 
®' °* V tl,e rwu,t have been very different. 

If I had been obligrd to reconcile my views with 
those of another . If you impose upon me vexatious 
of every description; if I must refer all fny steps to 
the commissaries of government ; if they are au- 
thorised to change uiy movements, to send away my 
troops, expect no farther success. If Vou weaken 
ynnr resources by dividing your forces; if you 
disturb in Italy the unity of military thought, I say 
U with grief, you will lose the finest opportunity 
that ever occurred of giving laws to that fine t»e‘. 
ninsula. Iu (Imposition of the affairs of the Hepu- 
blic, it is indispensable that you possess a general 
who enjoys your confidence ; if J do not do so, I 
shall not complain, and shall do my utmost ’to 
manifest my zeal in the service which you intrust to 
me. Every one has his own method of carrying on 
war ; Kcllermann has more experience, and'may do 
it better than I ; but together we would do nothing 
but mischief. Your resolution on this matter is of 



more iuiportauco than the fifteen thousand men 
whom the Emperor has just sent to Beaulieu.” [ Cor- 
resp. Secrete Nap. i. 160, 162.] But Napoleon did 
not intrust this important matter merely to these 
arguments, strong as they were. Murat, who was 
still at Paris, received instructions to iufonn Barras, 
that a million of francs were deposited at Genoa 
for his private use ; and the Influence of Josephine 
was employed both with him and Carnot to prevent 
the threatened division, and the result was thut it 
was abandoned. •' The Directory,” said Carnot, 
“ h** maturely considered your arguments; and the 
confidence which they have in your talents and 
republican zeal, have decided the matter in your 
favour. Kelleriuann will remaio at Chamberry, and 
you may adjourn the expedition to Home as long 
asyou please.” — IUrdcxberu, iii. 49, 351. 

fit Nats tn lOfl Tli till! rtmn 



136 



(1) Nap. iii. 191 . Th. viii. 272. 

(V Tb • viii. 272, 273. Nap, iii. 195. Joiu. viii. 
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broke open with hatchets : while the artillery cleared the ramparts, the 
victorious troops rushed into the town, which the peasants precipitately 
abandoned to its fate. Napoleon, wishing to terrify the insurgents, ordered 
the magistrates and leaders of the revolt to be shot, and the city to be delivered 
up to plunder, while the unhappy peasants, pursued into the plain by the 
French dragoons, were cut down in great numbers. The pillage continued the 
whole day, and that opulent and flourishing town underwent all the horrors 
of war; but the terrible example crushed the insurrection over the whole of 
Lombardy, where hostages were taken from the principal families, and 
dispatched into France (I). 

In this act was displaced another feature of Napoleon’s character, who, 
without being unnecessarily cruel, never hesitated to adopt the most san- 
guinary measures when requisite for his own purposes. Pillage and rapine, 
indeed, invariably follow the capture of a town carried by assault, aud it is 
impossible to prevent it : but Napoleon in this instance authorized it hy a 
general order, and shot the leading persons of the city in cold blood. It is in 
vain to appeal to the usages of war for a vindication of such cruelly; the 
words of Napoleon himself furnish his own condemnation : — ■“ It is the first 
duty,” said the Emperor, in his proclamation to the peasantry of France, in 
February I81T, “of every citizen to take tip arms in defence of his country. 
Let the peasantry every where organize themselves in bands, with such 
weapons as they can find ; let them fall upon the flanks and rear of the 
invaders; and let a consuming fire envelope the presumptuous host which 
lias dared to violate the territory of the great nation (2).” 
jsh'i May. Having by this severity stilled the spirit of insurrection in his 
rear, Napoleon continued his march, and, on the 28th, entered the 
ftgX* great city of Rrcscia, situated on the neutral territory of Venice, 
territory. Meanwhile, Beaulieu experienced the usual fate of a retiring army, 
that of being weakened by the garrisons necessary for the fortified places 
which it leaves uncovered in its retreat, lie threw twenty battalions of his 
best troops into Mantua, aud took up a defensive position along the line of the 
>;,th May. Mincio. There he was assailed on the following day by Napoleon, 
who, after forcing a bridge in front of his position, attacked his rear-guard at 
Vallegio with all his cavalry, and made prisoners, in spite of the bravest 
efforts of the Austrian horse, twelve hundred men, and five pieces of 
cannon (5). 

“c b v“n.„ "hen the French army entered the Venetian territory, and it had 
smato oh become evident that the flames of war were approaching its capital, 
I.- don.- it was warmly discussed in the Venetian Senate what course the 
Republic should pursue in the perilous circumstances that had occurred. 
Peschiera had been occupied by the Austrians, but, being abandoned by them, 
was instantly seized by the French, who insisted that, though a Venetian for- 
tress, yet, having been seized hy one of the belligerent powers, it had now 
become the fair conquest of the other; and, at the same time, Napoleon 
threatened the Republic with all the vengeance of France, if the Count de 
Lille, afterwards Louis XVIII, who had long resided at Verona, was not im- 
mediately compelled to leave their territories. The Republican forces, under 
Massdna, were advancing towards Verona, and it was necessary to take a 

(l) Th. yiii. 275. Hap. in, 191. Jo an. viil. 133. (2) Proclamation, Fob. 28. 1814. Baron Fain, 

Bot. i. 300, 384. Camp. 1814. 142. 

(3) Hap. lit. 202. Jo«. Till. 130, 142. 
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decided line On the one hand it was urged, that France had now proclaimed 
principles subversive of all regular governments, and in an especial manner 
inimical to the aristocracy of Venice; that certain ruin, either from foreign 
violence or domestic revolution, was to lie expected from their success : that 
the haughty tone even now assumed by the conqueror, already showed that 
he looked upon all the continental possessions of the Republic as his own, and 
was only wailing for an opportunity to seize them for the French nation ; and, 
therefore, that the sole course left, was to throw themselves into the arms of 
Austria, the natural ally of all regular governments. On the other, it was 
contended, that they must beware lest they mistook a temporary irruption of 
the ■ renehfora permanent settlement; that Italy had iiywerv age been the tomb 
of the french armies; that the forces of the present invader, how successful 
.oever they had hitherto been, were unequal to a permanent occupation of 
the peninsula, and would in the end yield to the persevering efforts of the 
Hermans ; that Austria, therefore, the natural enemy of Venice, and the power 
ii “ “T ’ " ou ^>in the end, attempt to seize its territorial possessions; 
hat Hie, r forces were now expelled from Lombardy, and could not resume 
lit offensive for two months, a period which would suffice to the French ge- 
neral to destroy the Republic— that interest, therefore, equally with pru- 
dence, prescribed that they should attach themselves to the cause of France- 
obtain thereby a barrier against the ambition of their powerful neighbour’ 
and recene, m recompense for their services, part of the Italian dominions 

dein, .T e . mp,r c' Thal ’ in so doin »> ,lie >’ « ‘™e, >o a certain 

snfrh V .T° dlfy he ‘ r f °. rm ° f ^'eminent; but that was no more than the 
spirit of the age required, and was absolutely indispensable to secure the do- 
minion of their continental possessions. A third party, few in numbers but 
o ii e in purpose, contended, that the onlv safe course was that of an 

zr: nc " lra , ily; ,hat lhc forces of ,he Republic should by instantly raised to 
t> thousand men, and either of the belligerent powers which should violate 
icir territory, threatened with the whole vengeance of the Republic (1). 
l h p rr'> . ,lad ,hc Vcnetians Possessed the lirmncss of the Roman Senate, 
W01lId havfi ado P ted 'be first course; had they been inspired 
it . . by the spirit of the Athenian democracy, they would have followed 
ic secom , had they been animated by the courage of the Swiss Confederacy, 
hn, W ° U , ' av< : laken ,he . ,hird - in either case, the Republic might have 
11 s ‘ n 1 1 > r°r is impossible to consider the long and equal struggle which 
siu ( round lantu&, between France and Austria, without being convinced 
a considerable body, even of Italian troops, might have then cast the 
.' 1 ' " J l |a, l three millions of souls; their army could casilv be raised 

otilly thousand men; thirteen regiments of Sclavonians in their service were 
roops; their (lcet ruled the Adriatic. Rut Venice was worn out and cor- 
rupted ; its nobles, drowned in pleasure, were destitute of energy ; its peasan- 
try, inured to peace, were unequal to war; its defence, trusted merely to 
mercenary troops, rested on a tottering foundation. They adopted inconse- 
quence the most timid course, which, in presence of danger, is generally the 
nios pen ous : they made no warlike preparations; but merely sent com mis- 
sioners to the l-rench general to deprecate his hostility, and endeavour to se- 
< urc his good-will (2). The consequence was, what might have been anti- 
cipated from conduct so unworthy of the ancient fame of the Republic : the 



(l) Bot. j 



«3. 405, 408, 409. Th. viii. 276, 2T9,- (*) Bot. i. 408, 413. Non. iii. 204, 205. Tk. Tin. 

278, 280. Hard. iii. 357. 
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